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THE REAL TREND OF EDUCATION 

Education, like dress, is subject to countless whims and vaga- 
ries of fashion. Yet, just as certain definite purposes to be served 
by a costume determine the limits of its elaborateness or sever- 
ity, of its fullness or scantiness in every part, so the necessary 
uses of an education curtail its extreme patterns and bring back 
at proper intervals a striking reminiscence of older styles. Such 
an apparent recrudescence of supposedly discarded forms has re- 
cently called forth the sarcasm or the astonishment of educators. 
The steady rise of college entrance requirements in purely aca- 
demic studies ; the almost total refusal of entrance credits for any 
practical subjects; the general tightening up on group require- 
ments, so as to give the curriculum an increasing classical bias ; 
and, finally, the serious consideration, in certain of our leading 
institutions, of both Greek and Latin as prerequisites for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, — all these tendencies seem paradoxical 
when one compares them with the radical theories of many pro- 
fessional educators, and the still more radical views of popular 
writers. The contradiction is, however, apparent rather than 
actual. 

The recent attempt in this country to make education demo- 
cratic has produced two unfortunate results: it has in some in- 
stitutions temporarily lowered the academic standard ; and to the 
few colleges which have successfully maintained their former high 
ideals, it has given a partly false, partly true air of snobbishness. 
But these are only passing phases. Beneath the flux of our chang- 
ing time the same principles operate which have operated hith- 
erto. That special training to which only the wealthy and the in- 
tellectual are ever really eligible has all along fallen pretty exclu- 
sively to those classes. Degrees have been widely levelled, and 
professional training has been substituted in part or even in whole 
forliberal studies; but degrees are, after all, only labels. Educa- 
tion in its wonted form has not, during this time, been defunct 
or obsolescent, but has gone quietly on, although with decreased 
numbers in its ranks. A few have continued to believe, with New- 
man, that knowledge is its own end. 
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Now that this hidden life once more visibly shows itself, 
there need be no cause for astonishment, for scoffing, or for 
dismay. This is no destructive force, no corrupting foolishness ; 
but only the correcting wisdom of the past, come again to 
assert its due rights and to claim its appropriate place in civiliza- 
tion, — the place of counsellor without suffrage. The demand 
made by this type of education will never greatly impoverish 
our resources ; nor will its attractiveness lure away from busi- 
ness or politics any considerable number of our young people 
who really belong in the world of affairs. Stripped as it now 
very largely is of its former social prestige, and no longer hold- 
ing forth any pecuniary temptation, the scholarly career would 
seem to have lost its charm for all save those whose nature 
inevitably draws them to it. For such men — and their number 
will never be large — some of our older eastern institutions, which 
have held to their traditions rather more firmly than others, are 
now quietly making provision. 

The idea of this counter-reformation of an important part of our 
educational system is not to foster a luxurious aristocracy of use- 
less learning, but rather to train up precisely that saving remnant 
which alone can give us a balanced democracy. One might very 
profitably trace in many fields of service the wholesome influence 
of students so trained, but I must limit myself to a single illustra- 
tion, — the profession of teaching in colleges and universities. 

What, let me begin by asking, is the attraction of such a 
career? The proper and final answer to that question is, in 
a word, — peace. Minds which find a congenial home in all the 
recorded thought of man will not, as Plato observed, be prone 
to place themselves among the restless vicissitudes of the world. 
Now, the typical life at college is quiet, sedentary, and ab- 
stracted. The ordinary round of duties is in a small circle. 
There are a few courses, most of them repeated year after year ; 
a few executive tasks, rather grudgingly performed ; and then 
hours and hours of study, while the world dwindles, and life is 
stripped of all but those principles out of which it is made. If 
one likes that way of living, there is much to be said for it. The 
accusations that such a life is mediaeval and monastic are quite 
beside the point, as are likewise those ill-advised attempts to ex- 
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plain that the academic career is an active and business-like occu- 
pation. The professor does not need to go into politics, or mining; 
to write for the newspapers; or even to give university extension 
lectures. The mediaeval attitude is right. The professor's posi- 
tion needs no justification ; he is, of course, not obliged to suit 
the ideas of men whose world is all in front of their eyes. 

But sooner or later a teacher is bound to ask whether what he 
does is worth while ; if it is necessary work ; if he might not, 
perhaps, be engaged in something more useful? Those who are 
in some form of vocational or professional teaching have no diffi- 
culty in answering such questions to the satisfaction of every- 
body; but it is really pathetic to see the champions of the 
humanities trying to prove that in some way the mastery of 
Homer is of any assistance whatever to those who deal in 
stocks and bonds. Sometimes the transparent fallacies of such 
reasoning lead one to suspect that the apologist has, in his own 
education, made a mistake, which he refuses to own even to 
himself. The common talk about live issues in the study of the 
classics, or the transfer of the benefit of training (which makes 
knowledge of higher mathematics an important help in the prac- 
tice of law, for example) has often of late been critically examined 
and exposed. Of course, almost any kind of knowledge might 
conceivably be useful in almost any sphere of life, but the chances 
for the considerable practical utility of trigonometry and the con- 
jugation of Greek verbs are not comparatively strong. 

Yet I am thoroughly convinced that any training which does 
not include these historic contributions of Greece and Rome, 
and the Christian reworking and interpretation of that ancient 
civilization — while it may be an excellent training in every 
other sense — is not, at our present stage of development, worthy 
to be called an education. These subjects, taken as a whole, 
are our rightful intellectual heritage ; they may not offer much 
help in the earning of our daily bread, but they are necessary 
in order to explain our language, our customs and laws, our 
very habits of thought, our tastes, and, in fact, ourselves. 
When turned to purely utilitarian purposes, their educational 
value is diminished. Call them luxuries if you like; yet they 
bring that without which life, health, and subsistence are quite 
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flat and meaningless. It is the teacher's mission to be a faithful 
evangelist of such culture, to show it sweet and profitable for the 
soul ; not to peddle it with false claims of a value which it does 
not possess. If the teacher does this as he should, he is per- 
forming the highest office one man can do for another,— reveal- 
ing him to himself. It is one way of revealing God. 

The prospective professor renounces the world, as definitely as 
any monk, although in a different sense. To the unsympathetic, 
practical man this seems a fanatical or a sad thing to do ; but to 
those who do it, there are considerations which make it a 
rational, even a joyful act. Every selection implies rejection ; 
but when we know that we have chosen the better part, and 
cherish no longings for the other, there is nothing about which 
we need to be sad. The life of the genuine student of the 
humanities is happily exemplified in the Platonic theory of the 
Idea and the thing as it appears. The ordinary man knows no 
better than to deal all his life with things as they appear ; but 
the philosopher will have his dealings with Ideas. So the scholar 
elects to take his place not in the world of other men, but in 
the world of books. There he may travel faster and oftener, 
live more deeply and vitally, and waste far less of his life in the 
manifold trivialities of going and coming, putting on and taking 
off, and talking and listening to nonsense. He does not feel 
this to be in any way a rejection of the real for the imaginary, 
but precisely the reverse. The gadding profiteer may find 
in a book something to remind him of what he saw in Paris ; 
it is a reference from the external to the external. But the man 
whom reading has made a full man will find Paris itself a key to 
unlock his own thoughts, where all the real treasures lie. 

And so perhaps the first urge in the calling to be a professor 
will be a feeling of dissatisfaction with things in general, and 
with the existing order of things in particular. Such a feeling, 
natural and all but universal in adolescence, may work itself out 
in various ways. As we gradually become conscious of the 
fact that we have the power of bringing circumstances to some 
extent into accord with our own wills, the question as to what 
we shall ever do with this rather unsatisfactory world, becomes 
more and more pressing. A saving minority have always been 
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inclined to reject all the lower ideals of mankind, in the desire 
for some more direct satisfaction than the incomprehensible 
claims of reality in material things can offer. Such were the an- 
chorites of the Middle Ages. But, as a corollary to this pessimism 
and discouragement with the world of appearances, most ado- 
lescents, once they think they have found a way out, feel an 
overwhelming desire to reform the world. It is a passion which 
comes upon some people, perhaps in order to keep them from 
going mad. The desire to be a reformer suggests the career of 
teaching, for few typical students can really care about reforms of 
government and institutions. Reforms of that kind, tacitly, or 
even openly, admitting that man is a lost soul, pin their faith — 
if, under those circumstances, one may be said to have a faith — 
upon the doubtful expedients of law and compulsion. To a 
person of right philosophical temperament, on the other hand, 
the acceptance of such an awful major premise would mean de- 
spair, and lack of spirit to bother with the problematic conse- 
quences. Since, true to his intellectual bias and training, the 
born student looks upon spiritual considerations as superior to 
material ones, he will prefer, if he must be agnostic in anything, 
to be a political agnostic. To him argument, warfare, and 
social reform are valuable only for their indirect spiritual effect. 
A direct communication from mind to mind must seem, then, by 
far the best channel of energy. 

Thus the logical way to help in lifting the burdens of the 
world is obviously through the liberating of the human mind. 
There the suffering comes; there the relief should be applied. 
The peculiar difficulty of the task, however, often causes doubt 
of its value. How can we open the eyes of the mind to see those 
spiritual truths which made harmony in the lives of men like 
Socrates and Dante? Our utmost wisdom for this task of edu- 
cation is, after all, but the wisdom of Solomon. Yet his 
familiar evangel is not to be despised. When boys want to know 
all about gasoline engines, or feel an ambition to discover the 
intricate workings of foreign exchange, it may sound trite simply 
to tell them to harken unto wisdom and incline the ear unto 
understanding. In most cases it may do no good. As an 
alumnus of the same school, Rehoboam is hardly an encourag- 
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ing example. Yet there is no greater education. If there were 
a sure path to the peace that passes understanding, even though 
it were an intricate and difficult way, teaching would be easy. 
We must not, however, seem to make the matter simpler than it 
really is. The freeing of the spirit, the power of ideas, the whole 
life of ideas, — these are experiences which transcend all other 
things human ; but they can shed no steady lights along man's 
pathway. They are only rays of curious brightness found here and 
there through a literature so overwhelmingly vast that one man can 
read only a small portion of it. These beams from the absolute 
cannot be gathered up and presented in anthologies or birthday 
books ; they cannot be doled out in lectures, as professors are accus- 
tomed to present less elusive matters. In fact, they may not 
properly be said to reside in any one place at all; butthey glide over 
the vast landscape of poets and philosophers like a patch of sun- 
light that flits across the hills and valleys. The same student reads 
the Ode on Intimations of Immortality seven times, and it is just 
a poem. Then the eighth time, it is transfigured with new 
meaning, and the wisdom of centuries. Meanwhile, the profes- 
sor teaches patiently on, striving to see and striving to show. 
Whole classes may go forth unenlightened ; in weary moments 
discouragement will whisper that all is futile. We do not 'get 
results'. Well, over two thousand years ago, Socrates died in 
prison, apparently a complete failure. A greater Prophet of Truth 
suffered an ignominious death at Jerusalem, leaving only a few 
ignorant followers to perpetuate His teachings. Shall we, who 
may add to their great doctrines further wisdom that has since 
come to light, repine if, for the moment, apparently, our mes- 
sage, too, falls unheeded from our lips? 

Such should be the thoughts of one broadly educated accord- 
ing to the old principles now once more asserting themselves in 
some of our most influential institutions of higher learning. In 
other kinds of work this training will have a similar effect. The 
situation involves a splendid challenge to all thinkers, — a chal- 
lenge to support to the utmost the greatest cause now at issue 
in the world. 

George Shelton Hubbell. 

The State University of New Mexico. 



